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“THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE” 






Reviewed by Allardyce Nicoll 


Tue ELIZABETHAN STAGE. By £E.. K. 
Chambers. 4 vols. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1923. £3 10s. net. 


T is long that we have waited for the 
fulfilment of the promise made by Mr. 
Chambers, that he would continue his 
study of the theatre from the point at 

which he left it in the second volume of 
‘“The Medieval Stage.’’ That our expec- 
tation has not been a vain one is proved 
conclusively by the four volumes 
issued, on the playhouses of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. In spite of all the 
that done in the 
Shakespeare and his period, our libraries 
have never been provided with such a com- 
plete and exhaustive analysis of theatres, 
of methods of production and of theatrical 
conditions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


now 


work has been past on 


Mr. Chambers’ success is due in large 
measure to his methods. The comprehen- 
siveness of his survey ensures that no fact, 
howsoever trifling, is lost sight of. Instead 
of confining himself, as others have done, 
to the more salient features of his subject, 
he has sought even into the most unlikely 
places in an endeavour to discover material 
which may make still clearer the position 
of Shakespeare’s stage in the life of con- 
temporary London. It might seem at first 
glance that his lengthy consideration of 
Elizabeth’s Court was disproportioned, but 
this consideration, when the general scope 
of the volumes is taken into account, is 
seen to fit into its appointed place; we 
realize that, after all, it is from the Court 
we have to start in our study of Shakes- 
peare’s theatre. Shakespeare himself was 
a groom of the chamber, and unless we 
grasp the importance of the Court influence 
upon the stage, we shall fail to appreciate 
fully the problems which, in an investiga- 
tion such as this, must face us on every 
side. 


This comprehensiveness itself, however, 
would be of small value were it not added 
to what is virtually a novelty in the treat- 
ment of Elizabethan theatrical history. 
While agreeing that the structures of the 
chief Elizabethan playhouses may have been 
fundamentally the same, Mr. Chambers has 





utterly refused to follow Albright and those 
who, after him, have dealt with this sub- 
ject, in assuming the existence of a 
‘* typical Shakespearian stage,’’ and he has 
accordingly employed what may be styled 
the historical method in dealing with the 
evidence presented in stage directions and 
in contemporary accounts. He _ has 
endeavoured, that is to say, to make full 
allowances for the possibility that in the 
thirty or forty odd years from the full 
establishment of the drama to the death of 
Shakespeare, changes may have taken place 
in the structure of the theatres. Conserva- 
tive as actor-managers have often shown 
themselves to be, it is to be presumed that 
perfection in stage economy would not be 
secured at first effort; and each successive 
playhouse may in turn have included some 
minor modifications from the original plan 
of ‘* The Theatre.’’ Not only so, but the 
distinction between the ‘‘ public’’ and 
‘‘ private ’’ houses, unimportant as a tech- 
nical differentiation, is a vital one in a con- 
sideration of play-production. The treat- 
ment of stage-directions taken from plays 
written for one or other of these types of 
theatres as applicable to both can, in the 
end, lead only to confusion. Mr. Cham- 
bers’ division of his plays into groups, and 
his detailed consideration of the peculiari- 
ties presented by the stage-directions in 
each, marks an innovation of prime impor- 


tance in the record of research into the 
Elizabethan theatre. 

These four volumes are truly a mine 
of information concerning the dramatic 


literature and the theatrical affairs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and no investigator of this period can afford 
to be without them by his side. Mr. Cham- 
bers’ tone, however, is by no means dully 
‘* academic.’’ His style is fascinating, 
and his chapters on the ways of the actors, 
on the structure and conduct of the theatres 
and on the settings of the plays can be 
appreciated as fully by the ordinary lover 
of drama as by the professed Shakespearian 


student. It is, indeed, not too much to say 
that these volumes, along with ‘‘ The 
Medieval Stage,’’ ought to be in the 


library of every person by whom the theatre 
is regarded as the cradle of culture. 


A COMMUNITY WARDROBE 






By Helen A. Hope 


REMEMBER the beginning of that 
It started in Bath 
in the December of 1914, a year which 
stands out sharply in the mind. 
Thousands of soldiers thronged our can- 
and we wanted to mark the Festival 
of Christmas in a simple and imaginative 
way which would nevertheless appeal to the 
divers minds of men. We decided to give 
a series of representations of the Nativity 
and the childhood of Christ as depicted by 
the old and we work to 
improvise a rough stage at the end of one 
of our club-rooms. 
A thatched, lean-to roof, supported on 


wardrobe so well. 


teen, 


masters, set to 


four poles, some hurdles, a manger and 
straw, and our setting was complete. Then 


came the need for dresses, for a special 
sense of colour and design which should 

; a a vs 
provide atmosphere and aid in the 
interpretation of the scenes. 


sé 


The professional costumier was expen- 


sive, his clothes partook of the nature of 
architecture, impression and imagination 
were words which were omitted from his 


catalogue; so we decided to make our own. 

During those December evenings, inven- 
tion and ingenuity played a large part in 
their production. There was the moment 
when someone had a feeling of revulsion 
against the traditional angel looking like 
a clean pair of sheets, and evolved out of 
the remnant-box a wonderful garment of 
pale primrose deeping to flame-colour and 
tipped with cool, green wings. When the 
‘““company of angels ’’ performed their 
rhythmic measure in Joy of the Nativity, 
the effect was that of some glad sunrise 
breaking over a troubled world. 

The delight which attended the first 
Citizen House production led to others. 
The first floor of the early eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansion, which had witnessed the 
splendours of that ‘‘ Golden Host,’’ James, 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, was 
turned into a permanent Little Theatre with 
a seating accommodation for 250 people. 
An adjoining property was converted into 


studios, property-rooms and work-rooms. 


A number of women and girls thrown out 
of regular employment by the dislocation 
caused by the war were engaged to make 


the Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian and 
cighteenth-century costumes which were 
to constitute the main part of the wardrobe. 
The problem of unemployment was there- 
fore, to some extent, mitigated locally, and 
the interest displayed by those engaged 
upon the work did much to combat the 
twin evils of our industrial system— 
materialism and a soul-deadening routine. 
Each worker became a creative artist, she 
conceived and executed the whole of her gar- 
ment. She became versed in form and 
line, and, above all, she experienced a feel- 
ing of pride and craftsmanship in her final 
product. During the period of the war, 
plays were performed each evening in the 
Little Theatre of Citizen House, which had 
now definitely constituted itself as an educa- 
tional and art centre, and a wardrobe of 
many thousands of costumes thus 
created. 

The termination of the war, and the con- 
sequent demand of a people emancipated 
from the fetters of the past, for a greater 
freedom in feeling and expression, led to 
the formation of many of those excellent 
dramatic whom the British 
Drama League has been so wise and so 
kindly a parent. Frequent requests for the 
loan of costumes were received at Citizen 
House from these enthusiastic groups, and 
two years ago, after consultation with Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth, the Players decided to 
their wardrobe at the disposal of 
those societies affliated to the British 
Drama League, who were doing work of a 
definitely educational and artistic character. 
A nominal sum of five shillings and upwards 
was to be charged for the simpler gar- 
ments. For, it must be remembered, that 
even when none of the overhead expenses 
are brought into account, there still remains 
the cost of cleaning, renovating, altering 
and patching which are consequent upon 
every order and which, in the case of such 
elaborate costume-periods as_ that of the 
Shakespearian or eighteenth — century, 
become very considerable items. 

Daily letters of enthusiastic thanks 
poured in from keen groups of Players, 
many of whom declared that the ie repeat 
performances of their plays were in no 


was 


societies to 


place 
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small measure due to the delightful effect 
produced by the colour and brilliancy of the 
costumes. Advice concerning lighting, 
properties and staging was often asked and 
given, and the bond of a common interest 
thus established, compensated for all loss 
of time and trouble, although it soon be- 
came apparent that the continuous demand 
for the loan of the costumes was leading to 
a very serious depreciation of stock, which 
it would be impossible to renew at the 
same rate, owing to the increased cost of 
materials and wages. 

It was just at this juncture, when the 
Citizen House wardrobe had created a 
demand greater than its supply, that the 
President of the British Drama League 
Lord Howard de Walden—offered to unite 
his extensive theatrical wardrobe at Chirk 
Castle with that of the Citizen House 
Players, and thus make his beautiful and 
extensive wardrobe available to members of 
the British Drama League on the same 
conditions. 

Had the President entertained any doubts 
about its usefulness in its new sphere of 
existence, they would have been dispelled 
had he been able to see three hampers of 
lis costumes packed and dispatched from 
Citizen House for University reproductions 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, two 
hours only after the arrival of the first con- 
signment. With that extraordinary appro- 
priateness which sometimes makes us 
believe that every event in our life has been 
previously calculated, this magnificent gift 
arrived at the very moment when we had 
most need of it, and just as we were enter- 
ing upon the tenth anniversary of that first, 
unpremeditated beginning of a vast, theatri- 
cal wardrobe in our simple, nativity play. 
The addition of the Chirk Castle wardrobe, 
moreover, gave us all the qualities that we 
had previously lacked. 

Here was real armour, helmet, breast- 
plate, sword and cuirass. From the splen- 
did array of vast theatrical skeps ”’ 
poured out a profusion of circular cloaks 
of every hue, the resplendent robes of a 
pontiff, medieval garments of exquisite cut 


ce 


and fabric, costumes for Ibsen’s Pretenders, 
the green-blue silken draperies of Nymph 
and Naiad, the more virile reds and browns 
of the Dryad, and a wealth of beauty from 
Lord Howard de Walden’s own Celtic 
operas which possess just those qualities 
demanded by Yeats for the dressing of all 
poetic dramas, ‘‘ dream-purples, the dull 
green to gold of the woodlands, misty reds 
and iridescent amethyst.”’ 

Three rooms of Citizen House have been 
especially prepared and reconstructed for 
the reception of these additional clothes 
and properties. The process of classifica- 
tion and division into period is almost com- 
plete, and with it a very large number of 
beautiful costumes, perfect in texture, his- 
torical accuracy and design, will become 
available to members of the British Drama 
League through the generosity of the 
President. 





We have been glad to receive from 
Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson copies of 
eight ‘‘ Little Plays of Saint Francis,’’ 
which have just been published separately 
at the modest price of 1s. net each. 

The plays selected from the whole volume 
are :—Brother Sun, Sister Clare, The 
Lepers, The Builders, Brother Wolf, Sister 
Death, Fellow-Prisoners, and Brother Juni- 
per. These are amongst the most accept- 
able of the series, and in their new cheap 
form should be of great utility to any society 
wishing to produce some of the most hum- 
orous, serious, and religious plays written 
in our time. 


The Interlude of Youth. 
Price ls. 


(Gowans & Gray) 


The Interlude of Youth, a morality play, 
with many points of resemblance to Every- 
man, was written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but its essential truth and remarkable 
vigour make it, in all but unimportant ex- 
ternals, dateless. Its present issue (with 
the English modernised) makes it available 
to every amateur who is looking for a really 
beautiful and vital play. 
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HE President of the Association of 

West End Managers has made the 
suggestion that for a week dur- 

ing the period of the British Em- 

pire Exhibition, a combined effort should 
be made by the London theatres to provide 
an historical display of English theatre art. 
This would seem to be a development of the 
scheme originally formulated by the Drama 
League for a theatre at Wembley, which 
should give performances illustrating the 
growth of the English stage from medizeval 
times to the present day. Mr. Norman 
McKinnel and the committee working under 
him drew up a most interesting programme 
of twelve plays for production during twelve 
consecutive weeks of the exhibition. That 
scheme was not accepted by the authorities 
and it may be that the West End offers a 
more practical environment for a venture 
expenditure, both of 
capital and labour. In any case we have 
every sympathy with Mr. Walter Payne’s 
idea, and trust that it may be brought to a 


successful issue. 


involving a ‘large 


r—| 


Once again the National Theatre is in the 
i Granville-Barker re-opened the 


air. Mr. 


subject in a recent letter to The Times, and 


several correspondents followed his lead— 
one and all, from various points of view, in 
favour of the proposal. There is still a 
division of opinion in regard to the policy 
appropriate to such a theatre. Some tend 
to view it as first and foremost a playhouse 
to be run for the benefit of the pioneers and 
experimenters in new art-forms. To others 
a National Theatre would be primarily a 
memorial to Shakespeare, and the home of 
classic drama. For ourselves, we believe the 
truth to lie somewhere between these two 
extremes, though if we must choose one of 
two crude alternatives, we confess to an 
inclination to the latter rather than to the 
former. We hold with Mr. Norman Wilkin- 
son that the pioneer theatre cannot be well 
served by State aid. Those who desire to 
make up their minds on this question (and 
such is the duty of every member of the 
Drama League) should read, if they have 
not already done so, that book, ‘A 
National Theatre,’’ by Mr. William Archer 
and Mr. Granville-Barker, which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Duckworth in 1907. In 
some respects the book needs bringing up 
to date, but pending a new edition it re- 
mains the only serious attempt to review the 
National Theatre scheme in all its aspects, 
financial, technical and artistic. It is a 
book which should be read by everyone in- 
terested in a problem which one hopes may 
soon re-enter the stage of practical politics. 
=) 

Two dramatic art scholarships are offered 
by the London County Council to students 
between 16 and 20 years of age on July 31, 
1923, provided their parents or guardians 
are British subjects resident in the County 
of London. Free tuition for two years at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, will be provided, and, in 
addition, maintenance 
awarded. 


grants may be 
The scholarships are intended to 
facilitate the training of candidates with 
special aptitude and promise. Further par- 
ticulars and a form of application may be 
obtained from the Education Officer, County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.r1. 
y— 

The Librarian reports a gift of about sixty 
books from Mrs. Ball, of Pangbourne, and 
also a gift of plays, some with producer’s 
notes, from Mr. W. G. Fay. The League 
is sincerely grateful. 














REVIEW COMPETITION 





We have received a satisfactory number of entries for the prize of Five Guineas 
offered for the best Review on the second series of Drama League plays recently pub- 


lished by Messrs. Basil Blackwell. 


Most of the competitors contrived to give an adequate résumé of the various 
dramas in the series, but in some cases there was a tendency to leave it at that. A 
review should be entertaining as well as descriptive, and with this in mind we have 
decided that the little essay by Miss Mary Pakington most deserves the prize, though 
it was closely followed in merit by the reviews sent by Miss Hope Dodds, and by 
rs. Starr Best, of the Sheffield Playgoers Society. 


The winning review is printed below. 


LYTHOUGH tthe British Drama 

League has more or less vouched 

for it already—since here are 

seven hall-marked plays, each 
delivered to the public with the guarantee 
that the League believes it worthy, not 
only of publication, but also of stage pro- 
duction—it is clear then that some primal 
quality or qualities must be sought for in 
all the seven, however widely they may 
differ. 

Originality first, surely—though not 
necessarily of theme or even of setting, for 
work, minted 
straight from the heart of its author, is 
original in the best sense of the word; and, 
further, a certain literary quality which will 
make them pleasant to read in themselves, 
combined with adaptability for stage con- 
ditions. With these considerations in mind 
we approach our seven authors. 

The first place in this Heptarchy must be 
given to Mr. Binyon’s poetic 
drama, Ayuli. From the lyric rapture of 
the opening, full of the surging spirit of 
spring, to the delicate moonlit close, it has 
been truly felt ‘‘ with the vision of the 
heart.’ Perfectly unified in idea, though 
the tragedy is lightened with quiet touches 
of humour, this timeless play is dramatic in 
conception throughout. Intensely compact 
nthe writing, it is crowded, like the earth 

springtime, with bursting thoughts break- 
ng out into lofty poetic expression; and if 
he professional poet of the play does not 
rise to the heights of his theme when hymn- 
ng the praise of Beauty, it matters the less, 
since we have the real poet with us all the 
t Let some artist among our managers 
handle A yuli reverently. 


every deeply-felt piece of 


Laurence 


time. 


“SEVEN AUTHORS IN SEARCH OF A CHARACTER” 


In pure literary quality, The Prince, by 
Gwen John, follows it closely. A remark- 
ably subtle and penetrating study of Queen 
Elizabeth from within rather than from with- 
out, its form may recall Drinkwater; but in 
its deep sincerity it is wholly original, while 
its dignified English rises to the theme. As 
an acting play, the author herself seems 
to recognise its limitations ; and indeed such 
dramatic quality as it possesses is not 
always made the most of. Dudley never 
really lives, although his death provides a 
moment of high drama; and what should 
be a striking climax to the Council Chamber 
scene is weakened by the difficulty of dis- 
covering what is going on in the Queen’s 
mind. For all this, it should certainly be 
given the chance of production. Wide 
apart from these two is that very pleasant 
comedy, Lilies of the Field—which this 
critic happens never to have seen upon the 
stage. Its slight, yet charming, ideas are as 
fresh and unhackneved as the light play of 
witty phrase in which they are set out : and 
probably it ‘‘ acts ’’ even better than it 
iP As a good specimen of contem- 
porary British comedy, the play was worth 
including. 


reads.’’ 


To come to the four one-act plays and 
their claims to immortality—Double Demon 
has a novel theme, St. Simeon Stylites a 
novel setting, Thirty Minutes in a Street a 
certain novelty in treatment as well as sub- 
ject; whilst Pan in Pimlico, far the most 
dramatically perfect of the four, handles a 
poetical idea with a sincerity and unfaltering 
rightness of treatment which is very seldom 
found where the mortal and the faery world 
are made to touch hands. 
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St. Simeon Stylites is written too easily, 
and the author does not seem to have given 
himselt think out the aim of his 
rhe prefixed quotation suggests a 
serious intention, towards which the play 
seems to waver occasionally; but the fluent 


time to 
play. 


writing rather hides than reveals character ; 
and all we learn in the end is that Simeon 
is tired of his pillar! But the play has 
plenty of incident and would probably act 
much better than it reads. Even the deeper 
thought may be there—only requiring 
greater clearness and force of expression. 
Literary quality is not greatly concerned 
with the frothy lightness of Double Demon. 
the author disarms feminist criticism in ad- 
An Absurdity, and re- 
frains: from making a heavy score for the 


vance by calling it 


one man in the midst of eleven women 
jurors. Neatly-turned and witty, progress- 


ing by way of light-hearted but by no means 
empty-headed farce to an excellent climax, 
it may even succeed in drawing a smile from 
Minister. It is not clear 
why a preliminary note on characters who 
are thereafter fully described in the letter- 
press, is included; and in the next edition 
this may well be omitted. 


a female Cabinet 


Like Double Demon, Thirty Minutes in a 
Street, plays light-heartedly on the surface 
of character and event, except for a few mo- 
ments at the opening and close, when it 
sounds a note of quiet and even pathetic 
realism. Beginning as an unforced study 
in observation, it follows a hilarious course 
in an uproar of escaping maiden 
ladies, farcical curates, and more than farci- 
Why a mainstay of revue 
the Tarzan 
make-up without his greatcoat, it is hard to 
but as the street is not particularized, 


it is possibly in the neighbourhood of Han- 


midway, 


cal actors. 


should appear in streets in a 


say; 
well. In spite of—or, perhaps, because of 
its improbabilities, this play might well pro- 
le a very entertaining thirty minutes on 
\nd talking of thirty minutes 
has anyone ever before been asked to 
i them brand- 
a thousand words ? 


Vit 
the stage. 
criticise seven plays—six of 
new—within a limit of 

lor Empire Day celebrations we can re- 
commend Miss Maude Scott’s play-pageant, 


The Spirit of Brotherhood.’’ A copy is 


in the League’s Library. 





N January 26, 1924, the students of 
the Polytechnic School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, in 
Regent Street, gave an interest- 
iny and most varied recital of work. The 
items consisted of a scene from ‘* Twelfth 
Night,’’ ‘* Columbine ”’ (a little fantasy, by 
Reginald Arkell), ‘* Aladdin’? (a mimed 
play arranged by Miss Gertrude Pickers- 
gill), and two of Miss Gertrude Jennings’ 
one-act plays, ‘** The Bath Room Door ”’ 
and ‘* Waiting for the ’Bus.’’ There were 
also recitations, one by Walter de la Mare 
and one from ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ while 
two interludes of rhythmic movements and 
dancing added variety to the programme. 
It is something satisfying to hear well- 
spoken verse, and Miss Margaret Henly’s 


modulated rendering of ‘* Down-a-Down 


Derry lingers in the mind. In this 
respect one may make no_ exceptions, 
indeed, for not a word was inaudible the 


It was interesting, too, to 
see the versatility of individual students in 
very different pieces of work. Miss Mary 
Orr, Miss Ivy Rainer and Miss Mary 
Christensen showed this, and special praise 
should be paid to the dress of Viola in the 
‘* Twelfth Night for its colouring 
(by Miss Allingham). 


whole evening. 


scene 


An interesting item was the mimed play 
of ** Aladdin.’’ While every incident was 
well defined and the 
ment was brisk, and was able to proceed 
without 


unmistakable, move- 
recourse to unnatural and conven- 
tional signs. 

The two little plays of 
formed an 


Mis: Jennings 
contrast. The touch 
was light and the points went home, though 
we have sometimes seen the pieces piayed 


effective 


more quickly. 


Miss Bertha N. Graham’s play, “ Rich 
Martha,’’ which secured first place in the 
Sheffield Playgoers’ Society Open Compe- 


tition, adjudicated by the Drama League, 
and successfully played in Sheffield by the 
Society, is being presented by Mr. Wil- 
fred Fletcher, at the Eastbourne Pier 
Theatre, on March to, for six nights 


The company is headed 
and Mr. 


and two matinées. 
by Miss Nan Marriott-Watson 
Philip Anthony. 


















“THE SEAR.” 

It has been the custom for the St. 
George’s Priory Church, Nottingham, to 
present at Christmastide a series of tableaux 
depicting the Nativity. 

Of recent years attempts have been made 
with considerable, though varying, success 
to extend and connect the scenes by the use 
of the spoken word. 

This Christmas Mr. Nevill Truman, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Nottingham Play- 
goers, has consolidated the scenes into 
what is practically a Nativity play. 

It is, however, difficult, if not impossible, 
to criticise the production as a_ play; 
depending largely as it does on liberal 
quotations from Holy Writ, skilfully con- 
nected together. It is really an adaptation 
from the Bible, with many touches empha- 
sizing the character of the early life of 
the Christ-child (who actually appears and 
speaks) and His humble surroundings. Thus 
in one scene a number of playmates of Jesus 
ask permission to come into Mary’s dwelling 
to obtain His approval of their simple 
dance. 

The most interesting feature of the pro- 
duction, however, lies in the performers. 
With a few exceptions the bulk of the cast 
is recruited from the humble neighbourhood 
of the church. No attempt is made to sub- 
due the local dialect—-which is marked, and 
as a consequence those, who, unlike the old 
masters, are accustomed to idealize the 
theme of the Nativity, are inclined to be 
shocked. 

To my mind the natural simplicity, the 
sense of intimacy which is achieved, is 
remarkable. The characters do not act, 
they live the parts in their own way and in 
their own language, and it is to be assumed 
that this feeling of actualjty and ‘‘ near- 
ness’ is even more emphasized to the 
working-class audience, for whom the 
alect is their every-day talk. 

\ distinct feature of the performance was 
e music, selected entirely from the old 
masters with the unerring sense of fitness 


t} 


and emotional value one would expect from 
the Misses Irene and Una Truman, the 
sisters of the author. 


' The settings and lighting were almost 
deyond criticism. 


J. R. MILNEs. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


LIVERPOOL PLAYHOUSE CIRCLE. 
Reading of Mr. Allen Monkhouse’s 
play, ‘‘ The Conquering Hero,’’ Sunday, 
February 3, 1924. 

This is not an easy play. People who 
like their drama neatly classified will find it 
hard to place. It is a war play with a 
The conquering hero is not the 
man who stayed at home, but the man who 


difference. 


hated war and went to the war. Mr. 
Monkhouse is more concerned with what 
people feel than what they do. The 


play deals with the early days of the 


war, when men of military age were 
Country 


them. To most. or- 


ondering if their King and 
really did need 
dinary people there could be only one 
answer to such a question, and they could 
not understand how anyone else could hesi- 


tate. To them there are only two kinds in 
the world, the men who go to the war and 
the men who don’t. But Christopher 
Rokeby is not an ordinary man. He has 


no illusions. His one idea is to do his best, 
And yet, his final 


decision to join up is more emotional than 


not someone else’s best. 


rational 

The other people in the play are of secon- 
dary importance. 
of their types. 


They are good specimens 
Christopher’s father (an old 
brother, his sister 
married to a soldier, his wordly uncle and 
aunt; all are well drawn. Helen Thorburn, 
to whom he is engaged at the beginning of 
the play, does not come out so clearly. 
Owing to their different reactions to the 
war, the engagement is broken off. They 
come together again later, but we are left 
with the feeling that she does not under- 
stand Christopher, and will never see as he 


soldier), his parson 


sees. 

Although the theme is mainly psycholo- 
gical, the play is intensely interesting. 
Even when read, without action, it gripped 
the audience and made a profound impres- 
sion. To a great extent this was due to 
Mr. William Armstrong’s sympathetic 
readiny of the chief character, but it is the 
truth and sincerity of the writing that make 
the pfay so fine. Liverpool playgoers are 


lucky in having a repertory theatre with a 
company of actors enthusiastic enough to 
give up a part of their scanty leisure time 
in order to read plays to the Playhouse 
GeEoRGE E. Crews. 


Circle. 
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SHOREDITCH DRAMA 
SOCIETY. 

On February 19, the Shoreditch Drama 
Society gave its second production consist- 
ing of a triple bill—*t The Fifth Command- 
ment (Stanley Houghton), ‘‘ Where the 
Cross is Made’’ (Eugene O’Neill) ‘and 
‘* Cheezo ’’ (Lord Dunsany). Here, indeed, 
is admirable enterprise. The first play was 
well received, the second was acclaimed with 
enthusiasm, the third, unfortunately, I had 
to miss. O’Neill’s play is grim and 
and its success proves the merit of 


THE 


ghostly : 
the performance and the good taste of the 
Shoreditch public. In Mr. Ernest Calvert 
the Society evidently possesses an energetic 
courageous and talented leader. It is fortu- 
nate, too, in having Miss Maryaret Jones, a 
voung player of pleasant appearance, sin- 
method and exceptionally delightful 

The players were supported by an 
orchestra of twenty: a luxury not enjoyed 
by some West-end playwrights. Seeing 
that the Town Hall is within a short walk 
of the site of the first theatre that was built 
in England, a revival of good drama in 
Shoreditch would be a matter for unique 
rejoicing; and if the Society continues to 
produce fine plays that cannot be seen else- 
well have a notable future 

C.iiFFoRD Bax. 


cere 


voice. 


where, it 
before it. 


may 


SHAKESPEARE AT LLANGOLLEN. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

In view of the present revival of interest 
in the drama, and particularly in Shake- 
spearean drama, it is interesting to 
find that a branch of the British Drama 
League, for the study and _ production 
of plays, has been established under the 
auspices of the English Literary Society 
at Llangollen. The work of the Drama 
League is well known, but we venture to 
think that no aspect of the work is more 
promising and of greater value than the 
production of the drama among small com- 
munities by amateurs who are out, not to 
attempt to replace the professional actor, 
but who read and act for sheer love of the 
best in dramatic literature. 


” 


‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
played by the dramatic section of the Llan- 


gollen English Literary Society for three 
nights, and was well attended by apprecia- 
tive audiences. It speaks much for the zeal 
and devotion of the leaders and members 
that this is the second Shakespearean pro- 
duction (‘* Macbeth ’’ last year), and also 
for the fact that the people can and 
do enjoy the drama when given the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it. 


The players were all amateurs, many 
quite beginners, and it speaks well for their 
enthusiasm and for their training that they 
had not been content with conning their own 
parts, but in order to attempt to do justice 
to these, they had learned practically the 
whole play. It was visible to all who wit- 
nessed it that the play had taken long and 
careful preparation, this being shown by 
the smooth way in which everything moved, 
and no greater credit can be given the pro- 
ducer, Dr. Titherley, than this fact—that 
there was not the slightest hitch. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH — DRAMATIC 
AND ORCHESTRAL CLUB. 
(Fifth Season.) 


The Club has continued its monthly ‘ At- 
Homes *’ on the last Thursday of each 
month, and has now found it advisable to 
give a matinée as well as an evening per- 
formance, in order to accommodate its 
members and their guests. 


For the fourth at-home of the season, in 
December, ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest ’’ was presented, and for the fifth, 
in January, ‘‘ Mice and Men.”’ The pro- 
gramme for the sixth at-home, in February, 
consisted of a triple bill, ‘‘ ’Enery Brown,” 
‘“In and Out of a Punt ’’ and Postal 
Orders.”’ 


For the remaining three productions of 
the season it 4s hoped to present ‘* The 
Thief,”’ ‘* The Cassilis Engagement ’’ and 
** Leah Kleschna.”’ 


During the season the Club has accepted 
with great pleasure invitations to supply 
fairies for Mr. Charles Doran’s production 
of ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ and 
an election crowd for Miss Hilda Trevel- 
van’s production of ‘‘ What Every Woman 
Knows,”’ at the Theatre Roval. — 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 


Dress Bails. 
PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— — — 4432 Gerrard 


The Play in Book Form. 











OUR OSTRICHES 


By 
Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
2/- net (Post 2d.) 


The complete words and acting 

version of this powerful play which 

ran for some months recently at 

the Royal Court Theatre, London. 

Morning Post. “ Nothing to harm anyone.” 

Daily Chronicle. “A sincere, honest and 
brave piece of work.” 


Punch. “Excellent humour and_ irony, 
admirably interpreted.” 
Daily Herald. ‘ Every bit as thrilling as 


the best constructed melodrama.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.z. 




















Are You Writing A 
Play P 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 

PLAY BUREAU WILL 

READ AND CRITICISE 
IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right 
to one short criticism free 
in each year. Reports on 
additional plays are fur- 
nished for a fee of 7/6. More 
detailed reports may be ob- 
tained for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Sec. British Drama League, 10 King St., 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 











Dramatic Art Centre 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1 


(Tele.: MUSEUM 337) 
Director: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


SPRING TERM opens APRIL 28th 


Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing. 


PRODUCTION of NEW PLAYS 


Criticisms, Try-outs, etc. 


SHAKESPEARE SECTION 


personally conducted by 


Mr. BEN GREET 


Children’s Plays a Specialty. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. Aug. Ist—15th 


Elementary and Advanced Courses. 
Board Residence if desired. 


Send Stamp for Prospectus. 














The 
British Drama League Library 
of Modern British Drama 


Second Series 


arranged with the British Drama League to continue the standard Library of 
new plays, the first four volumes of which were published last year. The plays 
are as follows, and are published at 3s. 6d. net. 


M R. BASIL BLACKWELL, as Publisher to the Shakespeare Head Press, has 


PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


. False Premises By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Five one-act plays for three or four characters. 


. The Man who ate the Popomack By W. J. TURNER 


A tragi-comedy of love, in four acts. 


. Up Stream By CLIFFORD Bax 


A drama in three acts. 


. Advertising April: or, The Girl who made the Sunshine Jealous 
By HERBERT FARJEON & HORACE HORSNELL 


A comedy in three acts. 


. Ayuli By LAURENCE BINYON 
A Poetical Play in Three Acts 


. The Prince By GWEN JOHN 
A Play about Queen Elizabeth 


Four One-Act Plays By A. P. HERBERT, BEATRICE MAYOR, 


F. SLADEN SMITH & HELEN SIMPSON 
Double Demon. Thirty Minutes in a Street. St. Simeon Stylites. Pan in Pimlico. 


. The Lilies of the Field By J. HASTINGS TURNER 


The Comedy recently produced at the Ambassadors’ Theatre. In 3 Acts. 


A limited and numbered edition of each of the plays, on hand-made paper, signed by 
the Author, in block-printed hand-made paper boards, vellum back, will be issued at 
half-a-guinea. Members may apply preferentially for these before publication, but no 
reduction in price can be made. 
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